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PREFACE 


The  suggestions  offered  in  this  booklet  are  based  upon  eighteen 
years  of  experience  by  the  production  staff  of  the  Talking  Book 
Studios  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  They  are  put 
forward  to  help  those  who  record  for  the  blind  to  achieve  one  goal 
— the  effective  communication  of  the  book  to  the  listener. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  readers  work  under  varying  condi- 
tions, and  that  many  recommendations  made  here  either  will  not 
apply  or  cannot  be  carried  out  in  all  cases.  Recording  Books  for  the 
Blind  is  a  guidebook,  not  a  rule  book.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  readers 
something  concrete  to  go  on  by  describing  the  methods  of  profes- 
sionals in  the  field.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  assert  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  record  a  book  for  the  blind.  What  it  says  is  simply, 
"Here  are  proved  practices:  here  are  specific  ways  of  solving  your 
problems.  We  recommend  that  you  adopt  them  until  experience 
has  taught  you  better." 

For  suggestions  on  preparing  to  read  thanks  are  due  to  Talking 
Book  readers  John  Knight,  Alexander  Scourby,  and  John  Brewster. 
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READING 

Voice 

A  reading  voice  must  be  clear,  and  it  must  be  agreeable.  But 
given  clarity  and  agreeableness,  the  voice  quality  may  vary  within 
wide  limits.  No  one  type  of  voice  is  inherently  better  than  an- 
other. Resonance,  pitch,  and  other  characteristics  are  of  secondary 
importance.  The  listener  is  concerned  with  two  things  about  the 
reader's  voice:  Is  it  intelligible  without  effort  on  his  part?  Can  he 
listen  to  it  for  long  periods  without  tiring  of  it? 

Generally,  a  trained  voice  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  untrained  one, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule.  A  person  with  training  in 
speech  or  dramatics  will  ordinarily  speak  more  clearly  and  effec- 
tively than  one  with  no  such  training.  But  if  the  training  has  been 
poor,  or  if  it  is  improperly  applied,  it  becomes  intrusive  (as  for  ex- 
ample when  a  reading  is  made  a  mere  exercise  in  elocution)  and 
can  be  worse  than  no  training  at  all. 

Thus  readers  who  lack  formal  training  in  speech  should  not  be 
discouraged  by  that  fact  alone.  A  person  with  a  good  voice,  whose 
presentation  is  intelligent  and  sincere,  is  sometimes  a  better  reader 
than  one  who  has  been  poorly  trained  or  one  who  never  forgets 
that  he  has  been  trained. 

Delivery 

A  good  reading  is  natural,  sympathetic,  and  even-flowing. 
To  amplify  this  description  somewhat: 

A  good  reading  is  natural  to  the  reader,  without  affectation, 
without  forcing.  It  is  reading  in  the  manner  one  adopts  in  telling 
an  interesting  story  to  friends. 

It  is  sympathetic  in  that  the  reader's  interest  in  what  he  is  doing 
is  genuine  and  apparent. 
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A  good  reading  is  logical  in  the  sense  that  the  text  is  correctly 
interpreted.  In  such  a  reading  the  author's  meaning  is  made  unmis- 
takable by  proper  emphasis  and  phrasing.  Failure  to  emphasise 
logically,  or  the  running  together  of  phrases  that  should  be  sep- 
arated can  completely  change  the  meaning  of  a  sentence. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  reading  should 
flow  is  to  resort  to  musical  terms.  Reading  should  be  legato  instead 
of  staccato.  Legato  means  smooth  and  connected;  staccato  means 
disconnected,  short,  choppy.  There  are  exceptions  of  course.  Oc- 
casionally passages  occur  which  must  be  read  staccato.  But  generally 
speaking  reading  should  flow  smoothly,  without  sharp  breaks. 

Speed 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  majority  of  blind  people  prefer 
fast  to  slow  reading.  An  average  of  165  words  per  minute  is  usually 
satisfactory.  Speeds  will  vary,  however,  with  the  type  of  material  and 
the  preferences  of  listeners.  Technical  books,  which  usually  con- 
tain difficult  words  and  ideas  that  are  hard  to  grasp,  will  go  slower; 
fiction  usually  faster.  A  reader  will  do  well  to  listen  to  one  of  his 
own  recordings  and  make  an  actual  check  on  his  words  per  minute. 
This  will  orient  him  with  respect  to  the  average  mentioned  above. 

But  whatever  the  speed  of  the  reading  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
run  unrelated  thoughts  together.  There  must  be  a  pause  whenever 
the  listener  needs  time  to  absorb  an  idea.  As  a  very  rough  guide,  we 
may  say  that  a  pause  of  up  to  two  seconds  should  occur  at  the  end 
of  every  complete  thought.  As  a  general  rule  such  a  pause  is  called 
for  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph,  though  not  infrequently  such 
pauses  must  be  made  within  the  paragraph.  The  reader  will  have 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  here.  In  regard  to  other  pauses,  such 
as  those  between  chapters,  and  those  between  the  opening  an- 
nouncement and  the  text,  these  must  be  of  several  seconds  dura- 
tion. 

During  all  pauses  the  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  make  any 
noise.  This  refers  not  only  to  mechanical  noises  (such  as  kicking 
the  table)  which  should  be  guarded  against  at  all  times — it  refers 
especially  to  breathing,  mouth,  and  throat  noises,  such  as  restrained 
attempts  to  clear  the  throat,  sniffing,  and  sharp  inhaling  or  exhal- 
ing through  nose  or  mouth.  The  reader  who  must  do  any  of  these 
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things  during  a  pause  should  turn  aside  from  the  microphone  and 
cover  his  mouth  with  his  hand.  Few  things  are  as  annoying  as  re- 
peated mouth  and  nose  noises  during  a  reading. 

Some  Common  Reading  Faults 

The  inexperienced  reader  is  in  an  advantageous  position  in  at 
least  one  respect:  he  can  be  prevented  from  forming  some  of  the 
worst  reading  habits.  Here  are  a  few  which,  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning,  can  be  avoided. 

Punching.  This  is  the  technique  of  the  commercial  radio  an- 
nouncer. It  consists  in  emphasizing  every  other  word  as 
if  it  were  the  most  important  the  announcer  ever  uttered. 
It  is  extremely  tiring  to  the  listener.  It  has  no  place  in 
reading. 

Dropping  the  voice.  Some  readers  have  a  habit  of  dropping  the 
voice  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph.  The  result  is 
frequent  loss  of  a  word  and  the  creation  of  a  monotonous 
pattern  in  the  reading.  The  voice  should  be  dropped  but 
slightly  at  such  places.  Sometimes  it  should  not  be 
dropped  at  all,  and  occasionally  should  even  be  raised. 
But  it  should  almost  never  be  dropped  low. 

The  bedside  manner.  There  are  a  number  of  well-intentioned 
people  whose  way  of  reading  unfortunately  takes  a  kind 
of  patronizing  so-happy-to-be-doing-this-for-you  tone. 
Such  an  attitude,  which  the  listener  easily  senses,  is  of 
course  entirely  out  of  place.  The  reader's  manner,  as  we 
.  have  said  before,  should  be  that  of  one  telling  a  story  to 
his  friends. 

Over-preciseness.  A  child  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  read  fluently 
has  a  characteristically  formal,  precise,  conscientious  style 
of  reading  in  which  he  pronounces  every  word,  however 
unimportant,  with  painful  exactness,  even  going  to  the 
extent  of  saying  ''ay  book"  and  ''thee  ball."  A  remnant  of 
this  style  persists  in  some  adults.  When  reading  aloud 
they  become  abnormally  precise,  in  the  way  one  some- 
times uses  when  talking  to  a  foreigner  who  knows  little  of 
our  language.  Do  not  labor  each  word.  Do  not  go  out  of 
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your  way  to  enunciate  short,  common  words.  Without 
being  slovenly,  read  words  as  you  would  naturally  speak 
them. 

Effective  Reading 

Apart  from  its  mechanical  aspects,  which  we  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe, effective  reading  depends  to  a  very  great  degree  on  the  atti- 
tude, purpose,  and  intelligence  of  the  reader.  If  he  has  a  genuine, 
and  not  merely  a  sentimental  desire  to  render  the  listener  a  service, 
and  if  he  is  realistic  enough  to  know  that  what  the  listener  wants 
is  the  book  first  and  the  reader  second  he  will  be,  given  a  modicum 
of  ability,  a  good  reader. 

Fiction 

The  reading  of  a  story  naturally  calls  for  more  color  and  variety 
than  the  reading,  say,  of  a  text  book.  But  while  color  and  variety 
are  essential  to  fiction  there  is  a  tendency  among  readers  to  overdo 
things,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  dramatization.  There  is  in  fact 
nothing  wrong  with  dramatizing  if  two  conditions  are  met:  (i) 
that  you  have  the  necessary  talent,  and  (2)  that  you  do  not  try  to 
turn  a  novel  into  a  play.  On  the  whole  it  is  better  not  to  try  too 
much  dramatization  unless  you  are  an  experienced  actor.  When 
reading  dialog  a  reader  should  indicate  the  differences  in  the 
speeches  of  the  various  characters  by  a  slight  change  of  pitch  or 
intonation  or  both.  Suggest  a  dialect  or  brogue,  when  a  character 
speaks  with  one,  but  don't  go  all  out  unless  you  are  expert.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  even  if  you  are  expert,  don't  try  to  play  each  char- 
acter as  if  you  were  giving  a  play  all  by  yourself.  The  parts  should 
be  played  if  possible,  but  underplayed. 

Copyholder 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  presence  of  a  second  per- 
son, called  a  copyholder,  during  the  actual  recording,  is  invaluable. 
The  function  of  this  person  is  to  catch  any  reading  errors,  to  direct 
the  reader  in  all  matters  of  interpretation,  and  to  decide  editorial 
questions  such  as  we  will  discuss  below.  However,  if  it  is  not  prac- 
tical to  have  a  copyholder,  the  reader  is  strongly  advised  to  con- 
ic 


suit  from  time  to  time  someone  qualified  to  criticise  his  reading. 
Only  in  this  way  can  he  keep  from  lapsing  into  reading  faults  that 
will  impair  his  work.  Ask  for  and  be  willing  to  accept  the  criticism 
of  competent  people. 
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EDITING 


When  a  book  is  recorded  a  number  of  interpolations  must  be 
made  for  the  guidance  of  the  listener.  These  include: 

Announcements  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  side. 

The  spelling  of  unfamiliar  words  and  names. 

Translations  of  foreign  words  and  phrases. 

Tables  of  contents  (in  some  cases). 
Also  under  the  head  of  editing  are  such  questions  as  what  pronun- 
ciation shall  be  used  when  there  is  a  choice,  and  what  footnotes,  if 
any,  shall  be  included.  Each  of  these  items  will  be  discussed  singly 
and  then  touched  upon  again  in  the  section  called  "PLANNING 
A  RECORDING." 

Announcements 

The  following  announcements  must  be  made: 

1.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  recording:  Title,  author,  and 
copyright  information  if  such  is  required. 

example:  ''The  Mountain,  by  Henry  Smith.  Copyright  1940 
by  Henry  Smith  and  recorded  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author  and 
of  the  publisher,  Robert  Jones  &  Co." 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  each  side  of  a  record  (except  the  first 
side):  Number  of  the  side,  title  of  the  book,  and  author's 
name  if  desired. 

example:  "Side  2,  The  Mountain,  by  Henry  Smith."  (The 
word  "page"  may  be  used  in  place  of  "side."  How- 
ever, if  for  the  convenience  of  the  listener  you  in- 
tend to  make  references  to  the  page  numbers  of 
the  printed  book,  use  the  word  "side"  to  avoid 
confusion.) 
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3-       the  end  of  every  side: 

Even-numbered  sides,  the  words  "This  book  is  continued  on 
the  next  record." 

Odd-numbered  sides,  the  words  "This  book  is  continued  on 
the  other  side  of  this  record." 
4..  At  the  end  of  the  hook: 

The  words,  "The  end,"  and  any  information  you  may  want 
to  give,  your  name,  date  of  recording,  etc. 
It  is  a  good  practise,  particularly  in  non-fiction,  to  tell  the  reader 
at  the  beginning  of  each  side  just  what  the  side  contains. 

example:  "Side  5,  A  Basic  History  of  the  United  States,  Chap- 
ter 18,  'Reconstruction  and  Economic  Expansion' 
continued.  About  one  third  of  the  way  through 
the  record  Chapter  19,  'Centralization  of  Econ- 
omy' begins." 

This  device  should  also  be  used  in  collections  of  essays,  poems,  or 
short  stories — but  not  of  course  in  works  of  fiction. 

Spelling 

A  source  of  irritation  to  many  listeners  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
word,  particularly  a  proper  name,  that  he  has  never  heard  and 
whose  spelling  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  pronunciation.  Ex- 
amples of  such  words  are:  Szechuan,  San  Joaquin,  lagniappe.  Pro- 
nounced correctly  these  words  give  little  clue  as  to  their  spelling. 

There  are  several  ways  of  handling  the  problem  of  spelling.  The 
reader  can  spell  the  word  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  thus:  "The  attack  on 
Seringapatam  (capital  S-e-r-i-n-g-a-p-a-t-a-m)  began  at  dawn."  Or 
the  spelling  can  be  left  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  inserted  as  a 
footnote.  In  fiction  however  these  methods  break  disconcertingly 
into  the  narrative,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  list  and  spell  all  such 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  just  after  the  opening  an- 
nouncement. Such  a  list  might  begin  this  way: 

"The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  words  in  this  book  and 
their  spelling — 

RASKOLNIKOV,  Capital  R-a-s-k-o-l-n-i-k-o-v  etc." 
Spelling  can  easily  be  overdone.  In  general,  spell  only  those  names 
that  recur  frequently  and  are  important  to  the  book. 
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Foreign  Words  and  Phrases 

Listeners  unacquainted  with  German  hearing  the  word  Weltan- 
schauung or  the  phrase  Sturm  und  Drang  are  likely  to  be  annoyed 
until  they  find  out  their  meaning.  So  it  is  with  all  foreign  expres- 
sions. A  reader  can  nearly  always  find  a  translation  of  the  foreign 
words  he  encounters  if  he  uses  the  proper  reference  work,  and  he 
should  pass  the  translation  on  to  the  listener. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  to  handle  foreign  phrases: 

"The  Great  Seal  of  England  bears  the  words  'Honi  soit  qui 
mat  y  pense/  (Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks)." 
Some  foreign  phrases  are  so  familiar  they  need  no  translation — for 
example,  savoir  faire.  But  when  in  doubt,  translate. 

Footnotes 

The  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  footnotes  is  based  on  their  neces- 
sity to  a  full  understanding  of  the  text.  No  more  specific  rule  can 
be  given;  the  reader  must  decide  which  ones  shall  be  read.  In  most 
instances  a  footnote  should  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  or 
paragraph  to  which  it  is  a  reference.  Preface  it  with  the  word 
"note."  Thus,  "Note:  Some  authorities  maintain  that  this  event 
occurred  much  earlier  than  59  B.C." 

Lengthy  footnotes  (some  of  them  run  to  hundreds  of  words) 
must  be  set  off  at  the  end  by  the  words  "end  of  note,"  otherwise  the 
listener  may  not  know  when  the  reader  has  finished  the  footnote 
and  resumed  the  text  proper. 

Illustrations,  Diagrams,  Graphs,  Mathematical  and 
Scientific  Symbols 

Non-fiction  books  frequently  contain  diagrams  or  other  graphic 
representations  of  ideas  that  are  intended  to  clarify  the  text  for 
sighted  readers.  You  will  therefore  sometimes  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  represent  pictures  to  the  blind  listener.  We  say 
"sometimes"  because  it  is  by  no  means  always  necessary  to  include 
a  description  of  a  picture.  Illustrations,  e.g.,  photographs  in  a  book 
of  travel,  need  not  be  mentioned.  Many  diagrams  you  will  en- 
counter merely  present  in  a  different  form  ideas  that  are  perfectly 
clear  from  a  reading  of  the  text  alone.  Occasionally,  however,  you 
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will  find  diagrams  that  must  be  included  if  the  author's  meaning 
is  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Having  decided  that  a  diagram  should  be  included,  your  prob- 
lem is  to  turn  it  into  words  as  vividly  and  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible. This  process  is  not  easy  and  will  usually  call  for  some 
ingenuity  on  your  part.  Here  are  two  examples  of  how  to  handle 
common  types  of  diagrams  which  should  give  you  an  idea  how 
to  proceed. 

EXAMPLE  1 :  Suppose  your  book  contains  the  familiar  kind  of 
graph  which  represents  phenomena  such  as  pop- 
ulation, birth  rate,  or  stock  market  prices  by  a 
line  that  rises  and  falls  as  it  moves  from  left  to 
right.  A  graph  often  contains  several  of  such 
lines.  We  will  assume  in  this  example  that  the 
graph  has  two  lines,  one  representing  popula- 
tion, the  other  money  volume  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  vertical  line  at  the  left  is  graduated 
in  millions  to  represent  population;  the  vertical 
line  at  the  right  shows  millions  of  dollars.  The 
horizontal  line  along  the  bottom  is  marked  off 
into  years,  1825  to  1850.  Now  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  to  describe  to  the  listener 
every  last  detail  of  this  graph  as  we  have  done 
here.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  statement  like  this: 
"An  accompanying  graph  shows  the  steady  rise 
of  population  paralleling  the  rise  of  manufac- 
turing in  England  between  1825  and  1850." 
EXAMPLE  2:  In  this  example  an  accurate  idea  of  the  diagram 
itself  is  more  necessary  than  in  the  previous 
example. 

Suppose  you  have  to  describe  the  arrangement 
of  apparatus  (as  shown  in  the  book)  used  in  the 
Michelson-Morley  experiment  to  determine  the 
existence  of  an  "ether."  It  might  sound  like  this: 
"A  light  source  A,  an  intercepting  mirror  B,  and 
a  reflecting  mirror  C,  lie  in  a  straight  line  in  the 
order  ABC.  A  telescope  T,  the  intercepting  mir- 


ror  and  a  second  reflecting  mirror  D,  lie  in 
another  straight  line  TBD,  that  intersects  the 
first  line  at  B  (the  intercepting  mirror)  at  right 
angles." 

You  may  be  quite  certain  that  a  description 
such  as  this,  plus  the  author's  word-description 
will  give  the  listener  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject. 

Printed  books  using  diagrams  generally  have  a  phrase  like  "See 
diagram  page  28"  to  guide  the  reader.  You,  however,  must  omit 
such  words  and  insert  a  phrase  like  "Here,  the  author  illustrates 
his  point  with  a  diagram"  and  then  go  on  to  describe  the  diagram 
as  in  Example  2  above. 

Mathematical  formulae  must  be  read  in  a  certain  way,  and  a 
reader  unfamiliar  with  square  root  signs,  exponents,  etc.,  must  get 
authentic  information  on  these  matters.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  the  special  symbols  used  in  chemistry  and  other  sciences.  It  is 
desirable,  of  course,  that  scientifically  trained  persons  read  highly 
specialized  technical  books,  but  since  such  books  are  not  in  wide 
demand  the  average  reader  need  not  concern  himself  with  the 
problem.  The  reader  must,  however,  make  himself  responsible  for 
reading  accurately  such  scientific  symbols  as  he  encounters. 

Transitions 

Suppose  you  are  beginning  a  record  and  that  the  first  sentence 
reads,  "She  had  been  waiting  in  the  garden  for  what  seemed  an 
age,"  or  "He  tried  to  think  back  over  the  events  of  the  past  week." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  listener  may  be  putting  this 
record  on  his  machine  some  hours  or  days  later  than  he  heard  the 
preceding  record.  He  may  therefore  be  uncertain  as  to  who  "she" 
or  "he"  is,  and  may  not  learn  the  answer  from  the  text  for  some 
time.  In  order  that  the  listener  may  identify  a  character  immedi- 
ately at  the  beginning  of  a  record,  always  replace  a  personal  pro- 
noun with  the  name  it  stands  for — as,  "Elizabeth  had  been  waiting, 
etc."  and  "Worthington  tried  to  think  back,  etc."  But  if  you  have 
a  first  sentence  beginning  with  a  word  like  "this,"  which  refers  not 
to  a  person  but  to  a  situation  or  event,  the  problem  is  a  little  more 
difficult.  For  example,  "This  was  something  Napoleon  had  not 
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anticipated"  would  have  to  be  changed  to  clarify  "this."  Thus, 
"The  attack  on  his  left  flank  was  something  Napoleon  had  not 
anticipated." 

Tables  of  Contents 
Some  non-fiction  works,  science  textbooks  among  them,  require 
a  table  of  contents  for  the  convenience  of  the  listener.  A  table  of 
contents  for  a  recorded  book  might  read  like  this: 

"Chapter  i,  Atoms  and  Electrons,  begins  on  Side  i. 
Chapter  2,  The  Quantum  Theory,  begins  on  Side  4. 
Chapter  3,  The  \>locity  of  Light,  begins  on  Side  6,  etc." 
But  since  the  reader  cannot  tell  on  -^vhat  side  Chapter  8  or 
Chapter  12,  or  any  other  chapter  beyond  Chapter  1  will  fall  until 
he  has  recorded  the  Tvhole  book,  he  cannot  give  the  listener  that 
information  at  the  beofinnino^  of  Side  1.  There  are  t^vo  ^vavs  of 
solving  this  problem. 

1.  Record  the  first  side  last.  Let  us  suppose  that  each  side  of  a 
record  runs  approximately  13  minutes.  Subtract  5  minutes 
from  this — you  have  8  minutes.  Begin  recording  Side  2  at  a 
point  in  the  book  ^vhich  is  8  minutes  reading  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  text.  Finish  Side  2.  Record  Sides  3,  4,  etc., 
until  you  have  finished  the  book.  You  no^v  kno\<  on  Ts'hich  side 
each  chapter  begins.  AVrite  up  your  table  of  contents  as  sug- 
gested above:  Chapter  1,  Atoms  and  Electrons,  begins  on  Side 
1,  etc.  Now  record  Side  1,  which  will  consist  of  opening  an- 
nouncement and  table  of  contents  (for  T\'hich  you  have  allowed 
yourself,  5  minutes')  plus  the  8  minutes  of  the  text  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  ^\'hich  you  have  not  yet  recorded. 

Although  the  time  factors  involved  may  be  different  in  your 
particular  problem,  the  procedure  Tvill  be  clear  from  this 
example. 

2.  Record  the  fable  of  contents  on  the  last  side.  In  some  instances 
this  will  suit  the  listener's  purposes  better.  ^Vhereas  a  table  of 
contents  at  the  be2:innino;  serves  also  as  a  ofeneral  outline  of  the 
book  before  it  is  heard,  a  table  of  contents  at  the  end  is  more 
convenient  for  one  ^vho  ^vishes  to  refer  back  to  passages  already 
heard.  This  is  a  matter  which  the  reader  must  settle  as  best  he 
may  before  he  begins  recording. 
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Pronunciation 

Any  pronunciation  sanctioned  by  a  standard  dictionary  is  a 
correct  pronunciation.  Where  a  choice  is  allowed  use  the  pronun- 
ciation that  comes  easiest  to  you.  A  list  of  dictionaries  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  booklet. 

Here  are  two  tips  on  the  subject  of  pronunciation  that  should 
be  of  value  to  inexperienced  readers.  First,  no  matter  how  cor- 
rect your  pronunciation  there  will  always  be  someone  who  takes 
exception  to  it  in  part  or  whole.  Recognize  this  fact  from  the  begin- 
ning. Second,  learn  the  key  to  pronunciation  given  in  the  front  of 
your  dictionary  thoroughly  so  that  you  can  always  get  the  pronun- 
ciation you  are  after  quickly  and  accurately. 
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PLANNING  A  RECORDING 


It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  job  of  recording  a  book 
calls  for  detailed  planning.  Actually  such  planning  is  not  very 
laborious;  many  people  even  find  it  enjoyable.  But  its  importance 
cannot  be  overestimated.  A  reader  who  does  not  prepare  will  in- 
evitably make  errors,  some  of  which  may  completely  change  the 
meaning  of  the  text.  He  will  stumble  over  difficult  passages,  mis- 
pronounce words,  read  words  that  do  not  even  appear  on  the  page, 
or  misread  the  words  that  do  appear.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
experienced  professionals  commit  all  these  errors  at  one  time  or 
another,  the  beginner  can  hardly  hope  to  do  a  good  job  unless  he 
prepares. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that  individuals  will  have  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  time  at  their  disposal  for  preparation  and  will 
not  always  be  able  to  do  everything  recommended  here.  Accord- 
ingly we  offer  the  following  guide  for  planning  a  recording  which 
we  advise  readers  to  follow  as  faithfully  as  circumstances  permit. 

1.  Read  the  book  through.  If  this  is  impossible,  keep  your  reading 
as  far  ahead  of  your  recording  as  you  can.  Never  record  material 
you  have  not  read. 

2.  As  you  make  this  first  reading  put  a  check  mark  alongside  every 
word  or  passage  about  which  there  is  some  question.  Words 
whose  pronunciation  you  are  not  sure  of,  foreign  phrases  for 
which  you  want  to  find  a  translation,  sentences  which  require 
careful  phrasing — these  are  some  of  the  things  you  will  want  to 
mark. 

3.  With  your  book  thus  marked  you  are  ready  for  more  intensive 
preparation.  Now  go  through  in  detail  as  much  of  the  text  as 
you  expect  to  record  at  one  sitting.  Go  over  your  check  marks 


one  by  one,  looking  up  words  and  clearing  up  in  your  own 
mind  the  passages  in  question.  Study  all  difficult  sentences  and 
mark  them  for  correct  phrasing,  so  that  when  you  come  to  them 
you  will  know  how  to  read  them.  Now  (except  for  announce- 
ments) you  are  ready  to  record  as  much  as  you  have  prepared 
in  detail.  Follow  this  procedure  for  every  recording  session. 
4.  Prepare  all  necessary  announcements.  Before  you  begin  Side  1 
have  the  opening  announcement  fully  written  out.  It  is  of 
course  the  first  thing  you  will  read  onto  the  record.  Also  write 
out,  on  separate  cards  or  pieces  of  paper,  the  two  end-of-side 
(closing)  announcements  mentioned  before:  "This  book  is 
continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  record"  and  "This  book  is 
continued  on  the  next  record."  Before  you  start  any  odd- 
numbered  side  have  the  first  card  before  you,  ready  to  read  at 
the  end  of  the  side.  With  even-numbered  sides  use  the  other 
card.  If  you  are  going  to  record  a  table  of  contents  decide 
whether  it  will  be  on  the  first  or  last  side.  If  on  the  first,  you 
will  not  have  to  think  about  the  opening  announcement  until 
you  have  finished,  as  you  will  not  be  recording  Side  1  until  the 
end. 

As  a  further  help  in  preparing  to  record  it  is  recommended  that 
as  much  of  the  text  as  possible  be  read  aloud  beforehand.  Famili- 
arity with  the  words  as  spoken  rather  than  as  taken  in  merely  with 
the  eye  will  prevent  many  reading  errors. 

Whenever  a  reader  begins  a  side  he  knows  approximately  where 
he  will  finish  or  "break"  that  side.  Within  the  limits  imposed  by 
time  there  will  be  several  places  at  which  he  can  end  the  record. 
He  should  always  try,  however,  to  come  out  at  a  point  where  there 
is  a  change  of  thought  or  scene.  The  procedure  is  to  consider  all 
the  possible  breaks,  choose  the  most  logical,  mark  it  in  the  book, 
and  end  the  side  when  you  come  to  it.  The  best  place  to  break  of 
course  is  a  chapter  ending.  Ordinarily  the  end  of  a  paragraph  makes 
a  good  break,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  a  sentence  that  is  not  the 
end  of  a  paragraph  makes  a  perfectly  good  break.  And  in  fiction 
a  break  which  leaves  the  reader  in  suspense  is  always  good. 
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RECORDING  ENVIRONMENT 


As  all  readers  do  not  use  the  same  equipment  no  specific  infor- 
mation on  the  operation  of  recording  machines  can  be  given.  Basic 
instruction  will  have  to  come  from  whoever  furnishes  your  particu- 
lar machine.  Such. instruction  shoidd  include  not  only  mechanical 
operation,  but  some  pointers  on  distance  from  the  microphone 
and  "level."  ("Level"  means  the  amount  of  amplitude  or  volume 
being  recorded.  This  volume  must  be  kept  within  certain  limits — 
otherwise  it  may  either  blast  or  tend  to  become  inaudible.)  Find 
out  at  the  very  beginning  from  a  qualified  person  what  your  proper 
mike  distance  is  and  how  to  take  a  level.  Later,  if  you  feel  com- 
petent to  do  so,  you  might  experiment  with  these  yourself.  But  if 
you  feel  you  cannot  improve  matters,  simply  record  at  the  level 
and  distance  originally  recommended.  Be  certain,  ho^vever,  that 
these  factors  remain  constant  throughout  a  book  so  that  there  ^vill 
be  no  serious  variation  in  volume. 

The  ideal  recording  environment  of  course  is  a  comfortable, 
sound-proof  studio  with  good  acoustics — an  ideal,  incidentally, 
rarely  attained  even  in  professional  circles.  Yet  readers  should  make 
every  reasonable  attempt  to  approach  it.  If  you  are  not  ^vorking 
in  a  regular  studio  operated  by  technical  personnel  and  you  have 
to  make  your  own  environment,  be  guided  by  these  few  simple 
considerations. 

Choose  a  room  that  is  comparatively  isolated.  It  should  be 
at  a  maximum  distance  from  the  most  disturbing  noises — 
which  means,  in  most  cases,  a  maximum  distance  from  the 
street. 

Record  at  a  time  when  extraneous  noises  are  at  a  minimum. 
Have  things  arranged  as  comfortably  as  you  can.  Find  the 
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position  of  book,  chair,  table,  and  light  that  is  best  for  you. 
And  don't  forget  to  maintain  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  the  mike  throughout  a  book. 

Rooms  vary  greatly  in  their  degree  of  "liveness."  In  some, 
sound  is  muffled  and  the  voice  sounds  dead.  In  others  it  sounds 
live  and  has  a  kind  of  ring  to  it.  If  your  voice  is  deadened  too 
much,  or  if  it  has  too  much  of  a  ring,  try  to  change  the 
acoustics  of  the  room  by  moving,  or  removing,  drapes,  window 
shades,  rugs,  or  large  upholstered  pieces.  If  your  voice  is  too 
live,  add  any  of  these  things,  or  hang  a  blanket  on  one  of  the 
walls.  Any  large  area  of  soft  material,  like  cloth,  tends  to 
deaden  a  room;  but  large  areas  of  plaster,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  wood,  tend  to  liven  it.  Uncovered  window  panes 
liven  it  too.  Try  various  combinations  to  get  a  satisfactory 
effect.  But  don't  become  elaborately  involved  in  an  attempt 
to  achieve  acoustic  perfection. 

We  have  gone  into  considerable  detail  in  offering  advice,  but 
when  you  have  begun  to  record  you  will  realize  that  there  are  many 
problems  involved  and  that  detailed  advice  is  necessary.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  routines  described  here  are  those  you  would  have  ar- 
rived at  by  experience  had  you  been  forced  to  work  alone;  but  with 
the  knowledge  offered  here  at  your  disposal  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, you  will  become  a  good  reader  much  more  quickly.  Experi- 
ence will  put  you  at  ease  and  enable  you  to  meet  new  problems. 
Don't  hesitate  to  leave  the  path  indicated  here  whenever  circum- 
stances require.  But  keep  in  mind  that  whatever  you  do  must  be 
directed  toward  one  goal — the  effective  communication  of  the 
book  to  the  listener. 
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LIST  OF  REFERENCE  BOOKS 
AND  BOOKS  ON  READING 


Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
Unabridged. 

Contains  biographical  and  geographical  sections  in  addition  to 
vocabulary.  A  standard  work,  almost  universally  accepted.  (The 
only  Webster  publications  recommended  are  those  published  by 
G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.) 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 

The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  2  vol- 
umes. Oxford  (England)  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  (Obtainable 
through  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York.) 

Jones,  Daniel.  An  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  New  York.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  last  two  named  dictionaries  are  not  essential,  but  occasionally 
helpful. 

Dictionary  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  Maxim  Newmark. 
Philosophical  Library.  New  York.  1950. 
Contains  many  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin  and 
Greek  phrases  and  their  translations.  Does  not  give  pronunciations. 

Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary.  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Webster's  Geographical  Dictionary.  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

These  two  Websters  contain  extensive  biographical  and  geograph- 
ical information,  with  pronunciations. 

Greet,  W.  Cabell.  World  Words.  Recommended  Pronunciations.  Sec- 
ond Edition.  Columbia  University  Press.  New  York.  1948. 
Contains  many  persons  and  places  not  found  in  Webster. 
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Crocker,  L.  and  Eich,  L.  Oral  Reading.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall  Inc., 
1947- 

Lowrey,  Sara  ard  Johnson,  Gertrude.  Interpretative  Reading.  New 
York.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1942. 

McLean,  Margaret  P.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Forms  of  Literature.  New 
York.  E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  1936. 

Parrish,  W.  M.  Reading  Aloud.  New  York.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.  1941. 
Tressider,  Argus.  Reading  to  Others.  New  York.  Scott-Foresman  and 
Co.  1940. 
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